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part is visible and accessible. The bowl, legs, 
water pipes, waste pipes, vent pipe and traps, form 
a part of the design. The bowl of porcelain is 
supported on four metal legs, without a closed 
closet to serve as a place for concealing odds and 
ends. The custom— and it is a universal one — of 
forming small closets beneath the pantry sink can- 
not be too strongly condemned. But this is a point 
on which I have probably said enough in connec- 
tion with kitchen sinks. The trap beneath the 
bowl is made into an ornamental feature, at the 
same time it retains its characteristic form. The 
sink, with its supply and waste pipes, are all set 
out from the wall. The drip-tray, which can be 




Fig. 20, Shelving ; Fig. 21, Canistek. 

made of slate or porcelain, is movable, and, when 
it is in position, rests on brackets built into the 
wall. Pantry sinks can be obtained in the market 
manufactured of iron (plain, painted, galvanized, 
or enameled) steel, tinned copper, or porcelain. 

Copper sinks are the ones most commonly 
used. They have either oval or fiat bottoms. 
Porcelain sinks are the most costly, as well as the 
most cleanly in appearance and in fact. Dishes 
are not as easily broken in a tinned copper sink 
as they are of one made of porcelain, and for this 
reason many prefer them to the prettier porcelain 
ones. 

Where steam pipes run through the floor they 
should be encircled by a metal washer that will 
expand and contract with the steam pipe. Dish 
warmers should be in the form of a portable metal 
oven, arranged so as to be encircled by steam 
coils, where in use — not an immovable box of 
wood and sheet metal. 



In the design accompanying this article the 
pantry has a double floor, i. e., a finished floor 
laid on an undressed floor. Between these floors 
a layer of sheet iron is placed, so that rats or 
mice cannot cut their way through the floor into 
the pantry. This layer of sheet metal must be 
built or inserted into the brickwork an inch or 
more. The treatment recommended for the kitchen 
walls and floors are alike applicable to the walls 
and floors of the pantry. 



A LESSON IN CRITICISM. 

My Dear Angelique.— You have often asked 
me for some principles of arrangement for your 
house as gleaned from my lessons with Mr. Edmund 
Russell on art criticism. In giving you suggestions 
about your home, I must of necessity give you 
much more, for the knowledge that Mr. Russell 
imparts is universal, not special, as he teaches the 
fundamental principles of all art. 

For a lesson in color, last week we all went 
to see Salvini in Coriolanus, and the next day 
made a color sketch corresponding to his variations 
and qualities of tone — in tone (which you know is 
our physical language of expression), he is the 
greatest master now on the stage. We wished, 
however, he had some of Henry Irving's knowledge 
of decorative art, for his costumes were awful. 

But I am wandering from my subject — my 
primary lesson with Mr. Russell was a simple defi- 
nition of art — viz. : "Art is relation — the right 
thing in the right place." This principal and its 
general exposition are, in his hands, a very differ- 
ent thing from those mystifying teachings, which 
you say have given you the impression that art is, 
as Lord Dundreary would say, "One of those 
things that no fellow can find out." 

This simple law of relation, applied to decora- 
tion, illuminates criticism, and will help much 
toward the proper making of a home. 

I have wondered how I could give you lessons 
by mail, for Mr. Russell always illustrates his idea 
with an example, but, fortunately, I got a surrepti- 
tious peep at the advance proofs of The Decora- 
tor and Furnisher, and, knowing how much 
you enjoy and value that magazine, I will try to 
use some of the plates to illustrate what I mean — 
no words can overestimate the importance of a 
magazine that is devoted to the interests of those 
who are striving to make their homes beautiful — 
it is a great instrument of civilization. 

In a strict effect we may associate objects for 
mere beauty— an old rag may be kept for an effect 
of color. In a museum, objects are related by 
their meaning or their truth, and a mediocre work 
may illustrate a period. In a home, our relation 
is a larger one, things must be beautiful and true 
and good, related to us, belonging to us, express- 
ing us at our best, and not merely the hightide 
mark of our purses. 

In contrast to the choppy, detached, store win- 
dow kind of arrangement, notice, on page 151, how 
the long lines of the sideboard relate the many 
objects and subordinate the detail on the wall. 
The relation of color, of course, we cannot discuss 
in this letter. The parallel lines of the ceiling and 



window emphasize the constructive principles, and 
rest the eye, which would otherwise be weary with 
profusion of detail. 

"Parallelism, my master says, "emphasizes the 
general principle" and subordinates the particular 
— opposition, or contrast, emphasizes the special, and 
should be only used when we wish special emphasis." 
Remember the illustrations of that principle in 
music and gesture, which you have heard Mrs. 
Crane-Russell give in her lectures, and you will see 
how the same laws underlie all arts ; contrast 
this ceiling with that on page 145, whose symmet- 
rical arrangement of cupids, masques, scrolls and 
flowers is as meaningless as a patch-work bed-quilt. 
Mr. Russell's investigations have led him to the 
doleful conclusion that this " crazy-quilt " principle 
underlies most modern art work, especially in the 
decorative arts. 

In such a charming dining-room, as page 151, 
I regret the occupants must appear to worse 
advantage than their bric-a-brac. Chandelier 
light is a demoralizer of beauty. Every form, or 
line, or wrinkle, having an emphasized high light 
and a darker shadow adds unnatural years of care 
and contraction. Use soft shaded lamps or bunches 
of side lights. 

Remember that light and shade is as important 
to study as color and line. Place some little candles 
on your table, if you care to light up those down- 
ward shadows. And, my dear, if you are invited 
to dine where there is only a ceiling light, wear 
your dress with the high Be Medici ruff lined with 
orange, that will help your face. Study the 
pictures of Queen Elizabeth, with and without her 
ruff and you will learn something. 

You will be interested in the "Villa Hayes," 
for it is in Lexington, Mass., where Mr. Russell 
lived for so many years. You probably remember, 
when visiting his mother, clambering over the 
beautiful heights on which this beautiful villa is 
situated. It seems to be constructed on very good 
principles of harmony. Study that principle of 
showing the construction lines I have spoken of. 
The corner of a dining-room, on page 142, is a good 
illustration, but the mirror over the mantel is 
meaningless, and by reflecting part of the other 
wall would hurt the harmony of this— of course, 
the mantel will have its accustomed outfit of stupid 
marble clocks and rich ornaments. Do you remem- 
ber what I told you of the mantel with two 
candlesticks standing close by each other at one 
end, as if for use, not ornament, and a large vase 
at the other ? 

The library (supplement) is a good example 
of constructive parallelism — it could be a little 
improved by window seats, I think. 

The hall and staircase, on page 143, recommends 
the whole house to us. It is beautiful in form, 
maesiveness and suggest! veness. We long to ascend 
and see what lies beyond. A grand stair-case is a 
place of great dignity— we always feel like standing 
our tallest, our noblest. "The spirit grows with 
its allotted spaces. The mind is narrowed in a 
narrow sphere." Thus the daily soul- expanding 
gymnastic of walking through room's, which express 
and suggest beauty and harmony, is in itself a 
development. 

I can only give you 
a few suggestions in this 
way, but if you will study 
this one idea of relation, it 
will unfold a thousand oth- 
ers and save you many of 
the blunders and discords 
that make many houses 
ridiculous. We should 
be proud of something 
more than having the word 
home in our dictionaries. 
Till next time, Yours, 
Emile. 




